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Life Provision for a Child 





Anyone who shall endow a bed by the 
gift of five thousand dollars at one time, or with- 
& in the period of five years, shall be a LIFE 
PATRON, and the bed shall be named after the 
donor as a memorial. 


In this way Provision is made Permanently for a Child, 





without further cost. 
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Medical Inspection in Public Schools 


L. L. BUTTON, M. D., Rochester, N. Y. 


This matter of medical inspec- 
tion in schools is one in which we 
as physicians should be deeply in- 
terested. It may be that some of 
you are not yet so interested, but 
if not, I am sure it is simply be- 
cause your work has not yet 
brought you into contact with its 
many fascinating problems or per- 
haps because you have perchance 
only seen some of the mistakes that 
we who are trying to do this work, 
have made. If you have been so 
unfortunate as to have had sucha 
mistake prejudice you against this 
work, I hope you will look into the 
subject and get a direct and first- 
hand knowledge of the fine possi- 
bilities in this field of work. Then 
it will I am sure gain your hearty 
co-operation and support. Person- 
ally, I have found it most interest- 
ing and only regret that I have not 
been able to go more deeply into 
the subject. ; 

In this city each inspector has 
three schools to care for. At first 


we visited each school daily to ex- 
amine any case that was sent to us. 
We tried to get the intelligent aid 
of the teachers in the work, asking 
them to send to us those pupils 
who showed any inability to see or 
hear well, those who were mouth- 
breathers, those who appeared to be 
sick or suffering from the presence 
of skin diseases or vermin. It was 
fine to see the ability that some of 
these teachers showed in spotting 
the children who needed care. But 
of course the average teacher has 
not had any special training in de- 
tecting physical defects in her chil- 
dren and the result was that most 
of the children who were sent to 
us were worst cases. In many of 
these cases the defect had existed 
for so long a time that permanent 
injury or deformity had developed. 
Meanwhile there was a very large 
number of children who were suf- 
fering from slight defects who 
were being overlooked. If this 
class of cases could be discovered 
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in the early stage of his defect, 
then it would be possible to send 
home to the parent a card calling 
attention to the beginning trouble 
and suggesting that the family 
physician be consulted in the mat- 
ter. Obviously prevention is bet- 
ter than cure, particularly where 
the cure is perhaps only an incom- 
plete one. The whole system has 
therefore been changed and now 
the attempt is made to give to each 
and every child in the public 
schools of Rochester a physical ex- 
amination each year. 

This examination is conducted as 
follows: Each child has a card 
upon which there has been printed 
headings to cover the child’s per- 
sonal history. Then spaces are 
prepared for making note of the 
findings of the examinations. Spac- 
es are provided for answers upon 
twenty-nine items and to _ cover 
eleven years. This card follows 
the child from grade to grade to be 
filled out each year. It takes some 
time and training to acquire the 
skill to do these quickly and well I 
can assure you. Until this skill is 
acquired the work goes slowly and 
of course mistakes are made Some 
of the items considered in this ex- 
amination are height, weight, nu- 
trition, anemia, enlarged glands, 
nervous diseases, cardiac diseases, 
pulmonary diseases, skin diseases, 
orthopedic defects, defects of vis- 
ion, hearing, nasal breathing, pal- 
ate, teeth, hypertrophied tonsils 
and adenoids. Of course many of 
these topics are covered so far 
only in a superficial manner, but it 
is the best that can be done now. 
Examining a child in school, ful'y 
dressed is naturally unsatisfactory 
and crude and as you who can ap- 
preciate the difficulties may guess, 
not every heart murmur is discov- 
ered. As Dr. Goler said one day, 
“You can hardly call it medical in- 
spection, perhaps medical cbserva- 


tion would be more accurate.” But 
nevertheless a surprisingly large 
number of defects are discovered. 
Of course if the trouble is a seri- 
ous one or communicable the child 
is excluded from school until such 
a time shall have arrived for him to 
be properly re-admitted into school. 

When the medical inspector finds 
any defect that is in his opinion 
more than slight, a card is sent 
home to the parent that simply 
brings to his attention the fact that 
such and such conditions exist and 
a recommendation is made that the 
family physician be consulted in 
regard to the proper course to pur- 
sue. Many shades and grades of 
defects are in this way brought to 
the attention of the family for the 
first time, from beginning flat-foot, 
beginning tonsilar enlargement, etc. 
to tuberculosis in one form or an 
other. 

Many of these notices receive no 
further attention than an unfavor- 
able comment on medical inspec- 
tion and a toss into the waste bas- 
ket. On the other hand many of 
these notices are received grateful- 
ly and the defect is promptly rem- 
edied. This is in pleasing contrast 
to the stupid or criminal neglect 
that we occasionally encounter One 
such case was that of a very bright 
looking little boy who had a tuber- 
culous spine. The father would do 
nothing until pressure was brought 
to bear on him by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Child- 
ren. The boy is permanently de- 
formed at least and has been in the 
hospital for the greater part of a 
year and must remain there I do 
not know how much longer. May 
the day soon come when people 
will more of them appreciate that 
prevention is better than cure. 

Another duty that we perform is 
the sanitary inspection of the 
school buildings. Not that our 
recommendations along that line 
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are carried out promptly and glad- 
ly. Far be it. It took reiteration 
to get rid of foul smelling toilet- 
1oom equipments and to get the 
drinking cup replaced by the drink- 
ing fountains in one school. But 
they still bake the mucous mem: 
branes of the children there by us- 
ing an old unmanageable heating 
system, and they still sweep and 
dust there during school hours, al- 
though they do use moist saw-dust 
in doing it. The school board does 
not get all the funds that it needs 
to allow it to both teach many 
desirable things and attend to a few 
matters of hygiene, so the hygiene 
waits. 

Another duty is to visit any of 
our schools any time upon request 
from the school to examine and ex- 
clude pupils suffering from com- 
municable diseases. In two of my 
schools where diphtheria had ap- 
peared the spread was stopped im- 
mediately by means of taking cul- 
tures of every pupil in the grade 
where the trouble appeared. In 
both grades we found some cases 
of socalled “laboratory diphtheria”, 
i. e., the children in whose throats 
the living germs were found were 
not in any way sick. Their resist- 
ance was so good that they were 
uneffected by the presence of these 
living germs and yet they were 
“haccillus carriers” and were 
spreading the disease to those 
whose resistance was poor. As I 
said, isolating the baccillus car- 
riers stopped the spread immedi- 
ately. 

There is one thing that I wish we 
might see in operation here in Ro- 
chester and indeed in every city. 
That is a Fresh Air School such as 
they have in Providence, R. I. In 
this work they utilized an old 
school building by taking out the 
side wall and putting in full length 
windows that swung from the ceil- 
ing. They provide the children 





with warm wadded bags for the 
pupils to get into from the feet to 
the waist, and also with warm soap 
stones. Here the children who are 
suffering from a mild form of tu- 
berculosis may attend school and at 
the same time live in the open air 
and gain back their lost health. 
This idea has been tried before and 
works out successfully and satis- 
factorily. 

There is still another branch of 
the school work with which some 
of the school inspectors come into 
contact, and that is the work that 
has been started here in the train- 
ing and development of backward 
and deficient children. Here again 
Providence deserves much credit 
for it was in that town that the first 
attempt in America was made to 
train backward or subnormal child- 
ren in the public schools, in special 
classes. Here is a kind of work 
with which we as a body of physi- 
cians should become much more fa- 
miliar. As is so often true in our 
work, the matter of an early diag- 
nosis with the institution of the 
proper developmental treatment ‘s 
very, very important. The matter 
of the proper understanding of 
these children is not generally ap- 
preciated now. We should be able 
to grade them properly and forma 
pretty accurate prognosis, and not 
make the mistake of saying of the 
feeble-minded child that time is go- 
ing to make the child all right. 
Mental defect is not a disease and 
therefore constitutes no part of 
most physicians’ training. Mental 
defect is a condition but not a dis- 
ease, although it may be due to 
some disease or physical defect. 
Children may be said to be “Dull 
Children” when they are poor in 
school work and slow’ mentally, 
but appear intelligent in their be- 
havior and ordinary conversation. 
Often the cause of the poor school 
work is very evident,—perhaps 
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poor oxygenation due to obstruct- 
ive nose and throat conditions, 
poor nutrition, poor environment, 
foreign parentage with only slight 
comprehension of language, etc. 
This child may so far outgrow his 
condition as to become, under prop- 
er surroundings, able to be a regu- 
lar member of society. “Backward 
children” are very deficient intellec- 
tually and possess associated traits 
which mark them as abnormal men- 
tally. Physical defects are frequent 
in these children, but in this grade, 
improving these usually only im- 
proves them and does not cure 
them. 

“Feeble-minded children” are the 
same as the preceeding grade only 
of lower mentality and more hope- 
less in every way and having a 
brain lesion. 

It is generally conceded that 
about one per cent. of school child- 
ren are mentally deficient. Many 
of these who are not low-grade 
children can be educated in one line 
or another according to their 
“bent.” The teacher tries to find 
something in which the pupil seems 
to be interested. It may be carpen- 
try, basket making, sewing, raffia 
work, tying cord into basket ball 
nets or fish nets, caning chairs, act- 
ing as waitresses or anything that 
the child seems to fancy. If the 
child fancies an occupation and is 
encouraged and carefully guided he 
will stick to it and thereby gains a 
bit in conceniration that will give 
him just the needed extramental 
strength to bring about successful 
accomplishment of the task that ‘s 
undertaken, even though the sec- 
ond task (and of course he does- 
n’t dream that it is a task that he 
has) may not be nearly so attract- 
ive as was the first. The idea of a 
picnic is always attractive to child- 
ren and this is stimulated in a way 
at lunch time in the school. All 
the children bring something to eat 





and each child also brings two 
cents a day and with this money 
the girls, and some of the boys 
too, are taught to make soup, cook 
potatoes, bake bread and _ biscuit, 
etc. Allina sort of a game-like 
way these children have learned to 
make very good things to eat. They 
are also taught by imitation to eat 
more properly and the desire to eat 
and act like “teacher.” The ten- 
dency with most children of this 
type is to bolt the food without 
proper mastication. This is over- 
come and the character of the ma- 
terial brought for lunches is 
changed for the better. By rythmic 
work to music they are taught mo- 
tor control as governed by the 
sense of hearing. One day I was 
surprised to find the boys all as 
busy and excited as they could be. 
They were making stilts. The saw- 
ing and measuring and_ shaving 
and planing and bolting on the foot 
rests was giving them good manua) 
training exercise but back of it ail 
was another purpose that the 
teacher was to accomplish. I con- 
fess that it was as undreamed of 
by me as by the children and you 
can imagine my surprise when she 
told me that the real motive back 
ofit all was to develop in_ these 
children—what do you _ think? 
Why, co-ordination of course. That 
is the way it goes over there. Those 
youngsters are playing and _ pud- 
dling around and all the time un- 
consciously they are developing 
some such thing as co-ordination, 
forsooth. Take the case of a 
twelve-year-old youngster who en- 
tered under this teacher in Sep- 
tember, 1907. He had attended the 
first grade in the public school for 
seven years and did not even know 
his own name when he saw it writ- 
ten. This child can now read the 
first five pages of a primer and 
knows by sight about fifty words, 
He knows numbers up to twelve 
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and can say the multiplication ta- 
ble of two, can write legibly and 
can work well by imitation. 

So much for the class that can 
be improved, perhaps even to the 
stage of self-support. But unfor- 
tunately there are always a certain 
few who are low-grade. I wish 
that I had more time to discuss 
these cases. Of course the thing 
to do with them is to eliminate 
them. The ancient method of leav- 
ing out in the forests for the wild 
animals is of course barbarous. 
The practice of asexualization can- 
net be adopted in this day and age. 
What then? The best present so- 
lution is permanent custodial care. 
This means to spend the rest of 
their lives in that most humane of 
all institutions the School for the 
leeble-minded. They are then 
among their peers and do not suf- 
fer the pangs of envy and jealousy 
that makes their lives miserable and 


unhappy when in direct association 
and competition with their supe- 
riors. Then too it stops all chance 
of procreation—and they always 
beget their like. As to the expense, 
the public pays anyway either in 
these custodial institutions or in 
almshouses or in the maternity 
wards of some hospital or they are 
supported at home with the aid of 
the overseer of the poor. Besides 
this, if the low-grade child is kept 
at home some member of the fam- 
ily has to loose wages to watch 
over and care for him at home. In 
regard to the girls of feeble mind, 
there is constant danger of illegiti- 
mate children who will also become 
a further charge on the public. 
To help discriminate as to which 
of these children should go to in- 
stitutions is a complex and inter- 
esting study that occupies much of 
our attention as school inspectors. 


Deliberately to make it more easy for degenerates to sur- 


vive without securing that they shall survive in circumstances 
which render them harmless, is a piece of folly which ap- 
proaches nigh to wickedness. Mary Dendy 


i ar 


The Third International Congress on Home Education will be held in 
Brussels from the 21 to the 25 of August 1910 in the building of the Palais 
des Fetes at the Universal Exhibition. All parents, teachers and philan- 
trophists, who have the improvement of humanity by means ot Home 
Education at heart should hasten to send their subscription of membership 
(10 fr.) either to the Committee of Propaganda formed in their own 
country or to the Central Bureau at 44 rue Rubens, Brussels. 


For generations past we have chosen to play the part of 
Providence to our weaklings, sometimes a benevolent, but 


always a foolish one. Mary Dendy 
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The Welfare of Feeble=piinded Children 


E. R. JOHNSTONE 


The need for the care of the 
feeble-minded is evident to a few 
but it is entirely lost in the minds 
of most people. They do not stop 
to think about the “special” chil- 
dren. We are accustomed to speak 
of the blind, the deaf, the epileptic, 
and the feeble-minded as “special” 
children, particularly when they 
appear in the public schools. These 
children all need special care, and 
the feeble-minded more perhaps 
than the others. 

Most of you may not be aware 
of the number of feeble-minded 
there are. The most conservative 
estimates place the number at I50,- 
000, about 15,000 of whom are be- 
ing cared for in the institutions of 
the country. A number of special 
classes are being organized in che 
public schools for the backward 
and special children, and as the 
number of “special classes” in- 
creases, it is being found that the 
actual number of feeble-minded is 
greater than was ever suspected. 

Some say one-tenth of the child- 
ren attending public schools are 
feeble-minded, some that at least 
25 per cent of the public school at- 
tendants require the attention of a 
specialist. I would not argue the 
matter. Cut it down to one or two 
per cent., if you please, making it 
so low that everyone will agree, the 
fact remains that the number of 
those requiring definite attention is 
suffcient to warrant looking after. 
The number attending the schools 
is small compared with the number 
that never get into the schools. 
The States do not make sufficient 


provision for their feeble-minded 
wards. Every institution has a 
large waiting list, and for the pres- 
ent at least we must expect to find 
a number of them in the special 
classes. The real reason for tak- 
ing the feeble-minded child out of 
the regular classes in the public 
schools is so that the normal child 
may have his_ rightful attention. 
The teacher with 39 normal chil- 
dren and one backward child will 
of necessity give more than one- 
fortieth of her time to the back- 
ward child, and this is unfair to 
the others. 

Many of the mentally deficient 
are neither in institutions nor in 
the “special classes”, and a very 
large number are the representa- 
tives of degenerate families. Here 
is where we face a serious matter. 
If feeble-minded people would 
only do dangerous things, they 
would call attention to themselves. 
It is the exceptional one, however, 
who does this. Most of them are 
harmless, therefore but little atten- 
tion is paid to them. We do not 
realize their number, nor the fact 
that they go on marrying and the 
number increases steadily. 

When we look into the matter, 
we are struck by the immense num- 
ber coming into the world all the 
time. Our almshouses all over the 
country are the homes of irrespon- 
sible mothers of illegitimate, feeble- 
minded children. These women go 
to the almshouses in the fall, and 
leave in the spring, only to return 
with a child the next fall, and there 
is no law to prohibit such move- 
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ment in any state in the Union. 

In some way the stream of de- 
generacy must be checked. We do 
not seem to know how. For a 
number of years, suggestions have 
been made for unsexing, but we 
have been very slow to work along 
this line. However, definite work 
has been done in some places. In 
Indiana, last year about 800 were 
unsexed. Personally, I object to 
the partial operation, which leaves 
all of the passions and desires. 
Much disease has resulted. The 
complete operation is entirely sat- 
isfactory. The only other remedy, 
and one with which everyone 
seems to agree, is permanent cus- 
todial care. These people must 


have happiness, comfort, work and 
play, but never be allowed to bring 
into the world another like them- 
selves. Most of the States are now 
working with this thought in mind. 

I would say a word about the 
kind of training given in our in- 


stitution. There are still some in- 
stitutions and very many primary 
classes in the public schools giving 
too much emphasis to the three 
R’s. In our institution paticularly, 
we find that much time is wasted 
upon the children who will never 
be able to use to their advantage 
or for the good of anyone else, 
writing, reading and arithmetic, 
such as they are taught. The fee- 
ble-minded child learns very slow- 
ly, and it is wrong to let him waste 
his time with things that are non- 
essential. Even in the public 
schools, we too frequently teach 
children things that they cannot 
understand and that depend upon 
their memory. In our institution 
we are fond of mentioning the 
jabber wok for the sake of our 
visitors who do not see the point. 
The jabber wok, you know, is a big 
thing that has ears like a wunk, a 
tail like a skeewink, feet like a 
wamptescan, a head like a squidi- 


cum-squee, and a body like a rotor- 
ette. Now of course you know 
what a jabber wok is. If not, just 
learn that definition by heart and 
you surely will know. 

Feeble-minded children seem to 
have good memories. Parents fre- 
quently say to us, “There is no- 
thing very much wrong with this 
child. He has a splendid mem- 
ory.” But tho the children have 
good memories, they do not under- 
stand. We feel that much of the 
public school work depends upon 
the memory and not enough on 
understanding. They are teach- 
ing the children what a_ jabber 
wok is. So in our _ institution, 
manual or vocational training gets 
the greatest attention. We want 
the child to feel all the time, to do 
all the time, and to know all the 
time. We praise and do not allow 
our people to find fault. We must 
encourage. With the ergograph, 
you can demonstrate that praise 
gives energy and blame takes it 
away. 

The duty of the institution is 
not fulfilled when it merely cares 
for the institution’s wards. It 
must contribute to the public 
schools the thought that everything 
they do can be done upon this bas- 
is. In our institution there are two 
things under way now. Once is 
the laboratory, where chilaren are 
tested and where we are trying to 
discover the cause of this condi- 
tion and the best methods of pre- 
vention; the other is the Summer 
School for Teachers, which is 
conducted each year for six weeks 
and in which we aim to give train- 
ing to public school teachers con- 
templating work with “special” 
children. Life in such an institu- 
tion is a pleasant one. The insti- 
tutions themselves are beautiful 
places. Ours has 250 acres of land, 
10 acres of groves, and 25 acres of 
lawns. We have entertainments 
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at least weekly. We celebrate ev- 
erything than any one can think of. 
We have the merry-go-round, and 
donkey wagon, the play field and 
the zoo. In everything we try to 
make the children express them- 
selves. Repression is eliminated 
as far as possible. Everything is 
a special privilege, and therefore 
everything is a pleasure to do. 
There is one more thing you 
might wish to know about, and 
that is our secret society. You may 
join it if you can learn the sign. 
There are many secrets in this so- 
ciety, all so profound that no one 


Words of 


The following is by the president 
of Indiana University. 

To no one can this advice ap- 
peal so strongly as_ to those who 
have studied the heredity of men- 
tal defectives. 

It IS EXACTLY THIS BREAKING 
DOWN OF NERVE CENTRES BY FA- 
TIGUE, BY DISEASE OR BY POISON OF 
ALCOHOL OR OTHER DRUGS THAT 
MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE FOR THAT IN- 
DIVIDUAL TO BEGET OR _ BEAR 
HEALTHY NORMAL CHILDREN. 

H. H. G. 

1 Fatigue attacks first the nerve 
centres. Nerve-fibres are unweari- 
able; muscles long outlast the 
nerve-cells. The latter show mea- 
surable signs of fatigue after a 
few seconds of hard work. They 
may readily be worked down to 
powerlessness. 

2. If you wish to picture what 
is taking place in the nerve-cells 
while they are becoming fatigued, 
watch a roasting apple as it shriv- 
els up. Hodge’s experiments ex- 


knows them, not even myself. It 
has a pass-word and sign and the 
pass word is “Do you belong?” 
and the sign, a smile. It is a won- 
derful thing when you are down- 
cast, or have been annoyed by 
some normal person, or things do 
not look bright, to have a little 
feeble-minded child come to you 
and looking in your face say, with 
a pleasant, happy manner, “Do 
you belong?” It clears the atmos- 
phere and you smile. Now if you 
wish to belong, all you have to do 
is to give the sign. 


Fedviee 


hibit this process. 

3. You sometimes work nearly 
all night. There comes a_ time 
when you seem to recover from 
fatigue. You feel yourself at your 
best. What is the cause? You 
are drunk. Fatigue has poisoned 
your blood, and this has intoxicat- 
ed you. You had better get drunk 
some other way. This is about the 
worst way. 

4. Goon. You are young. You 
recover readily. Study as late as 
you please. Dissipate. What then? 
You find yourself in a_ state of 
chronic fatigue. You cannot ac- 
complish anything. Perhaps you 
are oppressed with unreasonable 
gloom. Perhaps you are haunted 
with unreasonable gloom. Perhaps 
you feel weighted down, incapable 
of decisions or action. In other 
words, you are a_ melancholiac. 
You are insane. You are ina 
state of chronic fatigue. What 
is a diploma worth to a man who 
has used himself up? 
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5. What shall one do? 

a. Eat. Don’t think it necess- 
ary to have books. It is not. Job 
had none. Homer had none. But 
you must eat. Don’t eat bad food 
if you can help it. Protect your 
stomach from surprise parties 
when you can. Get up a club of 
people who are willing to pay 
more now, and less for drugs 
hereafter. Then find the best 
cook you can. 

b. Sleep. Sleep as long as you 
want to. Don’t steal from sleep 
for study, or sleepiness will steal 
it back from study. The rested 
brain can remember better, can 
concentrate better. What is worth 
more, in the rested brain things 
shoot together, and there is a new 
thing, a new idea, a discovery. 
Sleep regularly. The nervous sys- 
tem has its rhythm. Go to bed at 
a certain hour, rise at a certain 
hour for two weeks, and the ner- 
vous system adjusts itself to that 
rhythm. Violate that rhythm by 
sitting up several hours later, and 
you have upset yourself. If you 
are young and strong you can 
stand it—a while. But at last the 
fool-killer will find you out. 

c. Avoid drugs. Maybe what 
you are using will not hurt you— 
coffee, tea, tobacco, cocoa, sleep- 
ing potions,—whatever drink or 
drug you take. Maybe the nerve 
tonic you take is good for you. 
sut you should try to be sure whe- 
ther it is or not. Maybe you do 
know and won’t quit. Very well, 
then, the fool-killer is already at 
work, 

d. You know that there are oth- 
er and worse kinds of dissipation. 
You know whether any of them 
touches you. “Sowing wild oats” 
is the phrase. If it were only a 
phrase! Wild oats always get into 
the spinal cord and sprout. Pres- 
ently you find with horror that you 
are all grown through. 


e. Exercise. I am dissatisfied 
with our college athletics. Eleven 
men in the fall and nine men in 
the spring get exercise. It is not 
enough for the rest to hurrah at 
the twenty’s game. Whose fault? 
Surely nobody’s fault but your 
own. Go to the gymnasium. Or 
play tennis. Or saw wood. 

f. Be cheerful if you can—if 
you can. For probably you are 
morbid, and gloomy, and blue, just 
because your nervous system is 
touched with chronic fatigue. But 
be cheerful if you can, for good 
cheer will help make you well. That 
is not poetry. It is a_ fact that 
your gloom or your cheer radiates 
out through your body, affects the 
circulation of the blood, affects 
the nutrition and upbuilding of tis- 
sues, makes you sweeter or sour- 
er, and lo! presently your cheer is 
reaping a fine harvest of new and 
health-giving cheers, or your 
gloom is reaping a fine harvest of 
new miseries. So be cheerful if 
you can. Don’t brood. Take a 
walk instead. Don’t be too full of 
introspections and remorses. Go 
do something worth while instead. 
Don’t worry over the destiny of 
man. 

g. Finally, be wise if you can, 
be rich and be famous, win what 
prizes you can from money, and 
knowledge, and power, and grace; 
but keep well while you are about 
it. If you are tempted to let your 
nervous capital go to waste for 
sake of any advantage whatever, 
pray think yourself ten years old- 
er holding that prize, but holding 
it in a nerve-less hand. 

“But then I must quit college.” 
Well, quit. Go be a cowboy. The 
plains of Texas are better than a 
mad-house. An axe swung with 
strength and joy is better than a 
classic pen shaking in the hands of 
a paralytic. 

“No, but I can’t be a cowboy, 
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nor chop, for I am a girl.” Oh, 
indeed! Well, then, of course all 
this does not apply. If you are a 
girl, natture will doubtless be gal- 
lant. Surely, if you are a girl na- 
ture will not whip your face with 
wrinkles, nor shoot you through 
with misery, nor cover and crush 
you with glooms, nor _ poison 
the whole world for you by 
killing your power of joy. So have 
jolly times or get ready to teach, in 
either case without regard to ex- 


pense. 

I beseech you, do not burn the 
candle at both ends. Don’t let it 
burn too long a time at either end. 
I wish you felt that it is a disgrace 
to do so. Save the candle. You 
will not get another. If you dim 
the one you have, I know not 
where is the Promethean heat that 
can that light resume. Save the 
candle. Go to bed.—Journal of 
Education. 


First Completed Demonstration 


By the Society for Farming Demonstration. 
Alfalfa hay in place of mill-feed for cows. 


At the New Jersey Training 
School Dairy for a period of seven- 
teen days of December, 1908, two 
lots of five cows each were fed dif- 
ferent rations as follows: 

Alfalfa group; daily feed for five 
cows: 

22 lbs. cornmeal, 

13 lbs. cottonseed meal, 

80 Ibs. alfalfa hay, 

75 lbs. turnips, 

168 lbs. silage, 

6 Ibs. corn fodder. 

Cost for the seventeen days, $38.- 
08. 

Milk produced, 3586 Ibs. 

Cost per one hundred quarts of 
milk, $2.12. 

Mill-fed group, daily feed for five 
cows: 

Mixed hay, 103 lbs. 

Cottonseed meal, 12% lbs. 

Mixed mill-feeds, 40% Ibs. 

Turnips, 108 Ibs. 

Silage, 182 lbs. 

Cost for the seventeen days, $45.- 


98. 
Milk produced, 3579 lbs. 
Cost per one hundred quarts of 


milk, $2.42. 

Each of the five cows was paired 
against one in the other group as 
being comparable. 

The alfalfa hay was charged to 
the cows at $20.00 per ton. If the 
alfalfa were charged at the cost of 
production, not over $7.00 per ton, 
the difference in cost of producing 
one hundred quarts of milk from 
the two rations would be eighty 
cents instead of thirty cents. 

Practically the same results were 
secured by B. Ostrolenk at _ the 
Training School in 1906 with six 
cows, fed 18 days on the alfalfa hay 
ration; then 18 days on the mill- 
feed ration; then 18 days again on 
the alfalfa hay ration. 

M. Goldman, at the Training 
School in May and June, 1905, se- 
cured a still greater difference in 
favor of alfalfa. The alfalfa was 
fed green and compared to other 
green forage. 

Gro. A. MITCHELL, 
Demonstrator. 
L. MounlrteR, Secretary. 
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Phoving Picture Shows 


While we consider the matter of 
sanitation in our towns and cities, 
let us look into the public places, 
where our children and we our- 
selves congregate for pleasure, 
school, or business. 

W. H. Allen, in his excellent 
book, “Civics and Health”, suggests 
looking at these points. 

1. Is the school house well ven- 
tilated ? 

. Cleaned regularly? 

. Feather duster prohibited ? 
. No dry sweeping? 

. Adequate play space. 

. Clean drinking water? 

. Clean out-buildings and toilet? 

And for churches and Sunday- 
schools : 

1. Well ventilated ? 

2. Heat evenly distributed ? 

3. Cleaned regularly ? 

4. Without carpets? 

5. Without plush seats? 

Howard D. King, M. D., in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, among other things, 
has this to say regarding moving 
picture shows: 

“These cheap theatres are usual- 
ly located in old rookeries or poor- 
ly paying commercial sites, as 
abandoned shops of small trades- 
men, etc. In the construction or 
building alteration of these places 
for their special needs, the one ob- 
ject in view is to obtain a maxi- 
mum seating capacity in as smalla 
space as possible. No attention 
whatever is paid to ventilation, and 
not the slightest heed to the sim- 
plest sanitary details. The health 
or comfort of the patron is a sec- 
ondary consideration. Municipal 
regulation is limited to fire preven- 
tion and_ safety exits,—and this 


only after several serious catastro- 
phies. 

The performances are continu- 
ous, and thus an_ ever-moving 
stream of humanity, constantly 
passing in and out, stirs up dust 
and dirt that verily reeks with tu- 
bercle bacilli. The programs have 
been considerably lengthened ow- 
ing to the keenness of competition 
The result is that an audience is 
confined within these ill-ventilatec 
and poorly sanitated amusement 
resorts often for more than an hour 
and a half, breathing in air which 
has become befouled and disease 
laden thru lack of sufficient air ca- 
pacity. The superabundance of 
carbon dioxid and organic matter 
in the air gives rise to sick stom- 
ach, headache, and a drowsy feel- 
ing. The small fee of admission 
is responsible for a class of patron- 
age which is entirely oblivious of 
the simplest health precautions. 
Spitting on the floor is a common 
practice and is allowed to go unno- 
ticed. Signs calling attention to 
the dangers of the vicious habit of 
indiscriminate expectorations are 
rare. The use of the electric fan 
in certain of these resorts, while 
refreshing to the overheated pat- 
ron, also serves to dry up the sput- 
um with greater dispatch, thus in- 
creasing its disease productiveness. 
Cleaning the premises is impossi- 
ble during the hours of operation, 
which gives some idea of the am- 
ount of filth that accumulates.” 

“There is no use of our sitting 
quietly at home, and growling 
about conditions. If we really 
mean something, let us ask serious 
questions in our own towns, and 
demand honest answers to them.” 
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If special classes can be estab- 
lished in connection with the pub- 
lic schools it will do muck to dis- 
cover the actual feeble-minded cas- 
es in the different communities of 
the State, and thus be a clearing 
house in the hands of intelligent 
people and more strongly impress 
the legislature with the need of 
the public for care for the feeble- 
minded. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the fact, that the nor- 
mal child is suffering even more 
than the defective child by the lat- 
ter being required to go to school 
in the regular classes. 


RR 


conditions of modern life that we 
can afford to substitute books for 
tools, the printed page for the hu-- 
man voice? Can we afford to em- 
phasize reading, writing and arith- 
metic at the expense of the use of 
the children’s eyes and ears in the 
gaining of knowledge directly 
from things? What shall we say 
of the current discussions of popu- 
lar education, which speak of the 
three R’s as the essentials of the 
curriculum, and of such subjects 
as physical training, nature study, 
drawing, manual training, and mu- 
sic as fads or unessentials? Such 
question begging epithets in our 
newspapers today largely take the 
place of argument in popular 
thought. 

Is it not a noteworthy fact that 
the long period of pre-historic edu- 
cation which gave to the human be- 
ing a healthy body and a vigorous 
brain, was carried on, not by the 
use of the essentials of the modern 
course but solely thru the fads and 
frills so called? Is it not equally 
true that a training so effective in 
pre-historic times cannot be slight- 
ed safely in our modern schools, 
and what the growing savage need- 
ed to develop his body and mind is 


ueeded by the growing children of 
the present day? Until civilization 
abolishes the need of muscle, bone 
and nerve there must be suitable 
exercise. As long as civilization 
cannot get along without eyes and 
ears, there must be training in ob- 
servation, especially during the 
growing period of the human 
brain. 

To a child up to the age of eight, 
writing and arithmetic are abso- 
lutely unessential, and reading is 
less essential than physical exer- 
cise in the early years. What is 
essential in the education or devel- 
opment of the growing child in his 
early years is fresh air, wholesome 
food, plenty of sleep, plenty of op- 
portunity to play, opportunity to 
use his senses upon things which 
he wants to know, and intercoursc 
with other children and with ad- 
ults whose personal influence is 
wholesome and uplifting —Thomas 
M. Balliet, Ph. D., New York City. 


a 


For many years most of the 
charitable endeavors of the country 
have been the relief of conditions 
already existing. Because the facts 
were not known, but little was done 
in the way of prevention. Good 
preventive work is only possible 
when the case is known. Now we 
feel that we must devote our 
greatest energies to finding why 
these things exist, and how they 
may be stopped. Cure is import- 
ant, care is important, but preven- 
tion is all important. 

Since the time that the Good Sa- 
maritan’s services were needed on 
the Old Jericho Road, thieves and 
robbers have abounded there and 
many there have been whose 
wounds have needed binding up, 
for whose care and cure money has 
been spent. What is really needed 
is a proper policing of the road to 
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detect crime. So must we learn 
too to detect the stream of defi- 
ciency which leads to suffering, 
poverty, crime and inability. 


ae 


Feeble-mindedness in most of its 
forms is transmissable. To permit 
these children in society or to send 
them into society is a crime against 
the social body. The offspring of 
such now make up a large percent- 
age of that great neurotic family 
which includes the insane, epilep- 
tic and feeble-minded; many of 
the tramps, petty criminals, prosti- 
tutes and sexual perverts and even 
some of the consumptives, deaf 
and blind. They are found in our 
jails and prisons, almshouses and 
orphan’s homes, and if our court 
records could be classified and the 
cost of handling the cases trace 
able to feeble-mindedness alone 
were set apart it would be found 
to be sufficient to care for every 
case now alive. 

A large percentage of this class 
are degenerate and out of custody 
—they form an endless chain, each 
link of which is marked: cause— 
degeneracy, result,— degeneracy. 
In their families they are a con-- 
stant source of worry, danger and 
care. If able to get about, they 
cannot be followed. If old enough, 
their sexual instincts have no will 
to control them. If they are help-- 
less their every want must be at- 
tended to. If another child comes 
it may easily bear the same marks 
as its older brother or sister. 

Why isn’t something done you 
ask. Because the great world is 
blind. You yourselves don’t see 
them. How then do you expect the 
great mass of people to recognize 
them ?—J. 


———— 
=< 





Our greatest need is for funds to 
carry on the great investigations 
and scientific work that is so clear- 


ly marked out for us.. Our great- 
est duty perhaps is to preach the 

Has civilization so changed the 
gospel of works for the feeble- 
minded. So great has been the 
extension of popular education, 
education of women and higher 
education, that the world has be-- 
come book intoxicated. We have 
come to think that the hope of sal- 
vation lies in the ability to read, to 
write letters, and to count millions, 
—salvation not only of the soul 
but of the mind. So keen have we 
become after schooling that we 
make it the measure of all things, 
and think that the imbecile must 
be made to read, and so we torture 
his poor weak mind with hiero- 
glyphics that he is as unable to un- 
derstand as the famous Cavenish, 
M. P., who was born without legs, 
was unable to run a foot race. 

Even in America, but especially 
in Europe, they are wasting mon- 
ey and energy trying to make men- 
tal cripples run _ intellectual foot 
races. It is a pure waste of time, 
of teachers, and public money, but 
that is insignificant compared with 
the wasting of the time of the de- 
fectives, who if properly traine1 
during thesc important years, 
might learn to do many things that 
would make life pleasanter for 
them. There have been many 
good and useful men who could 
not read, write or cipher. \Ve have 
long recognized that there are noi- 
mal people who cannot learn cer- 
tain specific lines of mental opera- 
tion, such as a foreign language 
for some, mathematics for others, 
etc. Why should we not expect 
that a child who was so deficient 
as to be recognized as feeble-mind- 
ed, is in all probability lacking in 
the power to utilize elaborate sys- 
tems, systems which the human 
race lived without for ages? 

Let us then cease tormenting 
our defectives with abstractions 
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and devote ourselves to training 
their minds by interesting occupa- 
tions.—H. H. G. 


—_— ie 





It is not only economical for the 
State, it is infinitely better for the 
happiness and welfare of those 
cared for that we should have per- 
manent custodial care for the men- 
tally defective. It is the thing to 
do for the feeble-minded, to get 
them out of the big world where 
they have such a hard time because 
they are not like other folks. They 
are ignorant and irresponsible. It 
is too much to ask of them that 
they shall be virtuous, because 
virtue demands strength. We must 
be content to keep them innocent 
as little children are innocent, even 
tho they do many things which 
would be wicked if done by res- 
ponsible adults. To be virtuous 
you must consciously reject vice 
and choose virtue, and to demand 
that a person who is too weak to 
be more than innocent shall be vir- 
tuous or else be ruined forever is 
a hard and cruel thing. We ought 
not to permit it to happen with 
these feeble-minded children. They 
are our little ones. Did you ever 
think who is “our little ones?” It 
is the individual with whom you 
come in contact who is younger, 
weaker, or less self-reliant than 
yourself. That one is to you 
one of the little ones, con- 
cerning whom the Master said 
it was better for us to have a 
mill-stone around our necks and to 
be cast into the depths of the sea 
than that we should cause one of 
these little ones to offend, or that 
we should offend one of these lit- 
tle ones. And when we as a peo- 
ple either by laws, or the absence 
of laws, expose these little ones to 
wrong and shame, we are incur- 
ring that condemnation. So it be- 
hooves us to think about ‘t, whe- 


ther we will allow our common- 
wealth to go on neglecting these 
little ones or whether we will pro- 
tect the helpless, feeble, and degen. 
erate. The attitude of the State 
should be that of a good and lov- 
ing mother to them.—Alexander 
Johnson. 


i  - 


To have a class of little children 
whose heredity and aberrations are 
such as to make them the predes- 
tined inmates of our insane asy- 
lums and jails, what an advance it 
would make in the diminution of 
crime and lunacy by a methodized 
registration and training of such 
children, or this failing, by their 
early and entire withdrawal from 
the community. Cannot an almost 
unerring decision be made by the 
trained and humane experts of our 
asylums, jails and reformatories by 
which the indeterminate seques- 
tration under the best conditions 
for their moral and physical wel- 
fare shall be the practice of those 
who are congenitably unfit to min- 
gle their lives or blood with the 
general community.—lIsaac N. Ker- 
lin. 

—_—_—eP SS 


If charity has any meaning it 
should teach us to be tolerant and 
considerate, to respect the opinions 
of those who may differ with us in 
the prosecution of any work of 
charity. Therefore, remembering 
this, let it be our aim and ambi- 
tion when viewing the work of oth- 
ers to take all that is good, elimin- 
ating that which is bad, and evolve 
therefrom the magnificent whole 
which will be a source of benefit to 
those for whose benefit we gather. 
Imbued with such ideas, charity 
workers must of necessity work 
together, and working together, 
side by side, accomplish much for 
the good of the poor and their 
country.—Thomas M. Mulry. 
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Training School Notes 


The Christmas spirit is in full 
swing at the Training School. 
The Santa Claus letters have been 
written and sent. Christmas 
greens are being gathered, and 
every preparation being made for 
a more elaborate Christmas time 
than ever before. 

Instead of having the stockings 
hung in the main hall, as we have 
had for the past eight or nine 
years, we shall have them hung 
in their own cottage, by the differ- 
ent groups, and each cottage will 
have its own Christmas tree. 
Various plans for the decorations of 
the Christmas trees have been 
presented and accepted, and there 
will be much variety, differing 
with the individuality in the differ- 
ent buildings. These will be more 
fully described in a later issue. 

The Christmas Play this year is 
founded on the mythological tale, 
of Theseus. The scene opens in 
the palace garden at Troezene, 
where Theseus is holding a ban- 
quet in honor of his birthday. 
After a grand birthday chorus, 
comes the frial of strength, when 
Theseus overturns the great rock 
and gets the sword and a pair of 
sandals belonging to his father. A 
messenger comes, bringing word 
from the oracle at Delphi, and the 
seer, Ashtaroth, foretells the dan- 
gers thru which Theseus must 
pass. During this act is given the 
triumphal march of the followers 
of Apollo and Aphrodite. 
Gounod’s ‘‘Chorus of . Reveller’s’’ 
is sung, also ‘‘Hail, great hero, 
Hail’”’ from the first act of 
Wagner,s ‘‘Lohengrin’’. 


The second act is laid in the 
palace of King Aeyeus at Athens. 
Seven youths and seven maidens 
who have been chosen by lot to 
pay the annual tribute to the King 
of Crete, appear at the palace. 
While Aegeus is giving audience 
to the victims, Theseus appears 
and is acknowledged his son. In 
this act is given the Death Chorus, 
‘*Asa’s Tod’’ by Edvard Grieb. 

The third act is laidin the Hall 
of Gloom on the Isle of Crete. 
Ariadne, the daughter of King 
Minos, and the King receive the 
victims and turn them over to the 
guards. The guards see that they 
get into the labyrinth, where the 
terrible Minotaur has its abode. 
Ariadne furnishes the ball of silk 
which is to let Theseus find his 
way out, if he is fortunate enough 
to conquer the Minotaur. He en- 
ters the labyrinth, and after a 
terrific fight succeeds in conquer- 
ing the Man-bull, and thereby free- 
ing his country from the tribute to 
Crete. The dance of the imps is 
one of the most interesting features 
of this act, and the poses of the 
Grecians is one of the most beauti- 
ful. 

The fourth and last act is laid in 
the throne room at Athens, where 
Aegeus and his followers are 
awaiting the return of Theseus. 
The scene opens with the Pilgrim’s 
Chorus from Tannahauser, sung 
in parts. Then follows Guonod’s 
‘*Praise ye Jehovah.’’ A_ beauti- 
ful Venetian flower dance is given 
and a flower song. 

The work in vocal music this 
year is much more elaborate than 
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it has ever been, and the choruses 
are better rendered. In the giving 
of this play, we have attempted to 
use as many of the children as 
possible, in order that all may get 
the benefit of the training, as well 
as the pleasure that our children 
always get from entertaining, or 
appearing in public. 

The Christmas entertainment 
will be given to the Public, De- 
cember 30th, Thursday evening. 
The proceeds of the Christmas 
Play go to pay for the children’s 
Christmas festivities, presents, etc. 


A number of our friends have 
asked for the children’s letters to 
Santa Claus. We are glad to send 
these, and thus give some one an 
opportunity to make the life of 
one of our children happier, and 
gratify wishes expressed at this 
time. 


The full page article in the 
Philadelphia North American for 
Sunday, November 21st, written 
by Mr. Frederick Forbes, is very 
gratifying to us all. It is written 
with a deep appreciation of the 
spirit that we hope underlies all of 
our work, It gives a splendid 
description of what we are doing 
in various lines and it reaches the 
heart of things. 


Mr. Bleecker Van Wagenen, a 
member of our Board of Directors, 
has given us $500.00 to do the 
heredity work in the Department 
of Research. This is one of the 
most important lines we are now 
undertaking and we shall appre- 
ciate other contributions to this 
fund. 


The regular quarterly meeting 
of the Board of Directors was held 
last month. The Board convened 
Tuesday, November 16th, in the 
evening and spent the day on 
Wednesday in inspecting and ex- 
amining the institution. 


There has been such a large 
demand for the article on the 
feeble-minded by Miss Mary Dendy 
of Manchester, England, that we 
have had to reprint a second time. 


The Paidological Staff met Nov. 
20th. Two or three hours were 
spent in the Laboratory in the 
morning. After dinner the pro- 
gress of the work and plans for the 
future were discussed. Great in- 
terest was shown in the heredity 
work and the height and weight 
curves. A recent translation of 
Binet Tests was also discussed. 
Those present were Doctors Cor- 
nell, Donaldson, Leuba, Stoten- 
burg, Hazard, Profs. McCallie, 
Phillips, Nusbaum, Messrs. 
DuBois, Mackay, and Sensor. 


Dr. Goddard has translated and 
adapted the Binet and Simon Tests 
of Intelligence, L’ Annee Psycho- 
logique, 1908. This translation 
will be printed in the January 
issue of THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Dr. Goddard says of them, ‘‘they 
are the most valuable contribution 
yet made and in the hands of the 
reasonably intelligent teacher or 
parent will be found of great help 
in ‘measuring’ the intelligence of 
the child and determining whether 
he is in need of special treatment.”’ 

B. 


December I, 1909 
Howard S. 


Some one at Howard’s table 
asked for a piece of meat, ‘‘sure,’’ 
said Howard, and going to the 
head of the table he took the meat 
platter and passed it to the person. 
‘*Howard, said | when he brought 
it back, you should bring the plate 
to me and I will serve it;’’ drawing 
himself up with an air of dignity, 
he replied, ‘‘are you the waiter 
boy, or am |?”’ Arnade 

































Tax bills ARE high. Youcannot expect them 
to be reduced unless you do something. 


New Jersey spends over one-third of her in- 
come to support her charitable and 
correctional institutions. Did you 
furnish part of it? 


Last year Pennsylvania spent $19,534,650.00 
for the same purpose. Did you 
furnish part of it? 


The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 
has one department devoted exclusively to 
studying the cause, amelioration and pre- 
vention of mental deficiency and degeneracy. 
Mental deficients have feeble-minded children. 
Many criminals are degenerates. If you don’t 
help to check their increase, you pay for their 
support and the crimes they commit in your 
tax bills and they go on increasing. 


Reduce your tax bills. 


Save your children from the extra drain on 
their incomes. 


This condition once present is not cur- 
able. Help us to prevent it. A postal card 
from you will bring you a report of our work. 


Will you ask for information? 
Will you join our association? 


Will you say you are interested? 





WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
Ww perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
AN of investment for rapid increase in value m 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 

Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR SOc. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CoO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








